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THE TEACHING OF OPERA LIBRETTOS 



PAUL P. KIES 

Wellington, Illinois 



This paper is an attempt to give some suggestions and outline 
a course in the teaching of opera librettos, based on the writer's 
experience in the Sherman County (Kansas) High School. In 
two sections of a Freshman class in musical appreciation, two days 
a week in the second semester, or about forty recitations, were 
devoted to this study. The work can be readily adapted for Eng- 
lish classes and, if the time is limited, only a few of the most 
important operas taken up. 

Opera librettos offer the best opportunity for correlation with 
the music department. In most cases, if they are to be taught 
well, the English teacher will have to do the teaching. Few 
teachers of public-school music have the literary preparation to 
teach literature properly, and the result is that librettos are either 
not taught at all or the teaching is ineffective and often entirely 
beside the mark, though in justice to music teachers it should be 
stated that this is partly due to the lack of carefully prepared state 
courses, such as are available in other subjects. Wagner's "Ring" 
is great poetry, but it is much beyond high-school classes unless 
there is sufficient time to study it very intensively. It is much 
better to study the librettos of operas which will appeal more to 
the pupils and which are more frequently performed. To study 
merely the synopses of a large number of operas is practically 
time wasted; it is much better to study the actual texts of a few. 
Indeed I would go still farther and say that more libretto study 
should be substituted for the "dry-as-dust" biographical study of 
musical composers which too often forms a large part of the music 
work. 

It is highly important that attention be given to the literary side 
of opera in the schools. Americans are fast becoming a musical 
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people. America can now boast of the two leading opera companies 
and several of the best orchestras in the world. A large proportion 
of the great artists and teachers, including nearly all of the greatest, 
spend most of their time in this country. The introduction of 
music into the public schools is already bearing fruit in the increased 
appreciation of good music by the public. Music truly plays a 
large part in modern life. It occupies the place formerly held by 
the plastic arts, and even seems to be crowding out the drama 
as a means of artistic entertainment. This is particularly true 
of opera. The best operas are constantly produced at enormous 
expense and attended by ever-increasing crowds, while the best 
dramas rarely get a performance. Operatic victrola records are 
sold by the thousands. A person who lays claim to any culture 
whatever must now know Aida and Lucia in addition to Hamlet 
and Macbeth. 

The educational value of teaching opera librettos is great. We 
may note several points in particular: 

i. No doubt, one of the principal results to be attained is to 
familiarize the pupils with the best operatic works. If the operas 
which have both the best music and the best librettos are chosen 
for study, many will be led to attend and enjoy the best who would 
otherwise be satisfied with musical comedy. In this way teachers 
can do considerable to raise public appreciation and advance the 
art of music. 

2. Another important advantage — and this will probably 
interest the English teacher most — is the valuable teaching material 
offered. The librettos are admirably suited to secondary-school 
instruction and would serve as a good introduction to literature. 
The English teacher will find them especially valuable for less 
intensive study in connection with the prescribed classics. If no 
time can be given in class, some can be used by pupils from musical 
homes for outside reading. They are for the most part short, 
snappy dramas which are very interesting to high-school students 
and help to make the study of literature fascinating. To be sure, 
they do not rank in quality with our best literary dramas, but they 
are far superior to the average spoken drama performed at the 
present time. Most librettos are based on successful literary 
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works, and some are condensed versions, usually somewhat simpli- 
fied, of masterpieces. Owing to the frequency of attending the 
same operas, opera audiences demand high merit in the librettos 
as well as in the music, and an opera has little chance of surviving 
on the strength of its music alone. By this double selective 
process the present standard repertoire of about sixty works has 
been selected from thirty-five thousand or more grand operas 
produced. 

3. There is a tendency for pupils to regard much of the litera- 
ture studied in school as dead and dry relics of the past; in teaching 
opera librettos there is no difficulty in obviating this. The great 
interest manifested in opera stars and operatic performances 
shifts the attention from the date of composition to the present 
time. Besides, music is in itself a modern art, most of the great 
music having been written since the birth of Macaulay and most 
of the great operas even since his death. The scenic splendor 
usually displayed in opera also appeals strongly to the young imagi- 
nation and helps to make the story alive. Pictures of opera scenes 
and singers are readily accessible. 

4. On account of the frequency of performance of the operas 
the permanent results are likely to be proportionately greater 
than with other literature, which stands less chance of being 
referred to again by the pupil. Most pupils will attend at the first 
opportunity at least some of the operas studied, since there are 
so many inducements for them to do so, even if it be at first merely 
curiosity to hear a famous singer in the opera they have become 
familiar with; but usually a permanent interest will be aroused. 

We give below: 
I. A list of operas suitable for study 
II. Materials that will be found helpful 
III. A method of procedure 

I. A LIST OF OPERAS SUITABLE FOR STUDY 

In arranging this list the value of both the music and the libretto, 
the frequency of performance, and the suitability of the works for 
high-school study have been taken into consideration. Incidentally 
it will be noted that every important opera composer is represented 
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by at least one work. The order is merely suggestive, though the 
writer has found it preferable to arrange it for variety and literary 
progression rather than according to the historical development 
of dramatic music, since a student must have considerable technical 
and theoretical study of music before he is ready for that phase of 
the subject. With each opera the composer, the date of first 
performance, and a brief characterization are given: 

i. The Bohemian Girl, Balfe, 1843. First performance in English. The 
plot deals with the Polish question. It is rather thrilling and very popular 
with the pupils. This work is excellent for illustrating the use of the recitative, 
aria, duet, trio, quartet, quintet, and chorus, since it contains examples of all 
of these. A good edition of the score for this purpose is published by C. C. 
Birchard, Boston, $1 . 00. 

2. Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti, 1835. The text is based on Scott's 
Bride of Lammermoor, and in spite of several technical defects is an excellent 
little drama. This is the most famous opera of the old Italian school, contain- 
ing the noted "Sextette" and the great coloratura aria known as the "Mad 
Scene." 

3. Carmen, Bizet, 1878. The libretto is founded on the novel of Merimee. 
Both music and story are characteristically Spanish. It is especially popular 
with boys. Although the story suffers by the dramatic treatment, there is a 
very good illustration of one feature of construction — the clear subjective 
climax in the card scene. 

4. The Barber of Seville, Rossini, 1816. This is a comic opera of the old 
Italian school. While the libretto does not have very high merit, it may be 
introduced for variety after a number of tragedies have been read. 

5. II Trovatore, Verdi, 1853. This opera contains the well-known 
"Miserere." The story is highly romantic. 

6. Aida, Verdi, 1871. This is Verdi's masterpiece. It also has an excel- 
lent libretto, the scene of which is laid in ancient Egypt. 

7. Romeo et Juliet, Gounod, 1867. The text is abbreviated from Shake- 
speare's drama. While Faust is Gounod's masterpiece, this opera is a close 
second. 

8. / Pagliacci, Leoncavallo, 1892. A realistic drama of Italian peasant 
life, containing "a play within the play." The opera is intensely dramatic, 
especially in the "Sob Song" and the Finale. This is a good work to illustrate 
the use of themes or motifs in opera, since their use here is not as complicated 
as in Wagner's works. 

9. Kingly Children, Humperdinck, 1910. This fairy drama, written by 
Ernst Rosmer, is a great favorite with Freshmen. 

10. Martha, Flotow, 1844. A comedy. 
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11. Madame Butterfly, Puccini, 1904. A Japanese lyric tragedy, intro- 
ducing several American characters. This is the masterpiece of Puccini, the 
most noted living opera composer. 

12. Azora, Hadley, 191 7. While this opera has not had sufficient time to 
be tested out and to establish itself as a standard work, it is included in this 
list because it is by an American composer and the libretto is based on an 
American theme — the Aztecs in Mexico. 

13. Lohengrin, Wagner, 1850. The story is a medieval legend introducing 
the wager of battle. It is advisable to study this in connection with The Vision 
of Sir Launfal. The opera contains Wagner's famous wedding march. 

14. Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, Massenet, 1902. A medieval miracle- 
play with the scene laid in a monastery. 

Other operas which are less frequently performed, but whose 
librettos are good for study — the last two especially by upper 
classes that have had modern history — are: Wagner's Flying 
Dutchman, a medieval legend; Delibes' Lakme, the British in 
India; Giordano's Andrea Chenier, a scene of the French Revolution. 

If only a few librettos can be read, it is advisable to choose 
the most popular operas from the list given. These are, with the 
larger opera companies: Lucia, Carmen, Aida, I Pagliacci, Romeo 
et Juliette, Madame Butterfly; with the smaller companies and 
amateur organizations: The Bohemian Girl, Lucia, Carmen, 
II Trovatore, Aida, Lohengrin. 

II. MATERIALS THAT WILL BE FOUND HELPFUL 

The only materials absolutely required are the texts of the 
librettos. However, the Victrola Book of the Opera, a good weekly 
musical magazine, and victrola records will be found very helpful. 
All of these things except the records are inexpensive. 

Librettos with both the original language and a good English 
translation are published by Fred Rullman, in Broadway, New 
York. Some of the rarer ones cost 35 cents, but most of the 
librettos may be purchased for 25 cents each. A few copies placed 
on reserve are sufficient for a class. 

The Victrola Book of the Opera is a very valuable aid. It may 
be secured at any Victor store for $1 .00. It contains 700 illustra- 
tions of artists and scenes and the synopses of 120 operas. With 
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young students it may be advisable to remove several of the pic- 
tures. Only one copy is needed, but many pupils will wish to 
buy the book for themselves. 

The Musical Courier, New York, $5 . 00 per annum, is the best 
magazine for current musical news. Every issue has a number of 
excellent pictures, including a colored picture on the front page. 
These should be clipped out and preserved for use on the walls or 
the bulletin board. The next best magazine for these purposes 
is Music News, Chicago, $2.50 per annum. Every high-school 
library should subscribe to at least one of these magazines. 

If a part of the music of an opera can be played on the victrola, 
it will add much to the interest and understanding of the class. 
Most schools have a victrola and buy new records from time to 
time. Often the school authorities can be induced to buy the ones 
desired. Sometimes arrangements can be made to borrow them 
from dealers. In buying records for a number of operas, at least 
one record, if possible, should be secured by each of these artists: 
Caruso, Galli-Curci, Farrar, Amato, Homer. The following list, 
in whole or in part, is suggested for Lucia, Carmen, and / Pagliacci: 

Lucia 

/Opening Chorus La Scala Chorus 

\"Verranno a te sull' aura" Trentini and Martinez-Patti $0.85 

(Sextette 

\ (with Quartet from Rigoletto) Victor Opera Sextette $1 . 50 

Mad Scene Galli-Curci $1 . 50 

"Fra poco a me ricovero" McCormack or Martinelli $1 . 50 

Carmen 



(Prelude 
\Card Song 


La Scala Orchestra 




De Casas 


$0.85 


Flower Song 


Caruso or Martinelli 


$i.S° 


"Je suis Escamillo" 


Beyle and Dufranne 


$0.85 


"Je dis que rienne m'epouvante" 


Farrar, Alda, or Gluck 


$1.50 


Gems from Carmen 


Victor Opera Co. 


$1.00 


Toreador Song 






(with Prologue from I Pagliacci) 


Werrenrath 


$1.50 



or (with "Tempest of the Heart" from // Trovatore) Turner $0.85 
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/ Pagliacci 

Prologue Amato $1 . 50 

or (with Toreador Song from Carmen) Werrenrath $1 . 50 

("Coro della campane" La Scala Chorus 

\"Chevolod'angelli" Huguet $1.25 

" Vesti la giubba " (Sob Song) Caruso $1 . 50 

Martinelli or Althouse $1 . 00 

Finale to the Opera Victor Opera Co. $1. 50 

III. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The teacher can easily arouse interest. When the assignment 
is given, a part of the story may be told or extracts may be read. 
Pictures of striking scenes or of leading artists in the rdles of the 
opera may be displayed on the walls or passed around the class. 
With / Pagliacci it is only necessary to play the "Sob Song" or 
the Finale on the victrola to make the pupils interested and curious. 
Sometimes the occasion for special interest is given by an extraor- 
dinary performance of a certain opera or by the successful debut 
of a new singer. Usually the interest will be greatest if the pupils 
themselves are permitted to choose the libretto to be studied. 
The tactful teacher can easily manage to have the one chosen which 
he desires. 

After trying several methods, I found it best to assign the 
librettos for home preparation, usually with questions. Two or 
three lessons will be sufficient for each. The questions should not 
be too analytical, the purpose being merely to guide the pupil in 
understanding and interpreting the work and to get him to think 
about it. As with other literature, the class should be made 
acquainted with unfamiliar points of history, setting, etc., when 
the assignment is made. Thus with The Bohemian Girl the Polish 
question and with Le Jongleur medieval monastic life and miracle 
plays should be briefly explained. 

In concluding, let us suggest a sample procedure for Lucia 
with a Freshman class. The teacher should bear in mind that what 
Scott presented at length in his novel is condensed to a few short 
scenes in the opera. In making the assignment he should satisfy 
himself that the pupils have a clear general idea of the historical 
background and of the system of nobility, and that they realize the 
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difference between that age and ours in the social and economic 
position of woman. A picture of a Scottish castle will help them 
to visualize the scene. Acts I and II may be assigned for the first 
lesson and Acts III and IV for the second. Questions such as these 
may be given: 

ACTS I AND II 

i. In what trouble does Henry find himself? How can Lucy help him 
out of it ? 

2. How do Henry and Lucy take their mother's death? Give in your 
own words the meaning of: "Can she think of Hymen ere her tears are yet 
dried?" 

3. Why is Henry's hatred for Edgar so great ? What was Edgar's attitude 
toward Henry before meeting Lucy ? 

4. What do you think would have been the result if Edgar had carried 
out the plan in regard to Henry which he suggested to Lucy ? Why does she 
oppose it ? 

5. Where is Edgar going and for what reason ? What are their plans for 
the future ? 

ACTS III AND IV 

1. About how much time has passed since Act II ? Has Edgar taken the 
journey which he intended to take ? 

2. What method has been employed to persuade Lucy to marry Arthur ? 
Is she convinced that Edgar is faithless ? 

3. Did Lucy love her brother? Was it her duty to save him? State 
reasons. 

4. What can you say of Arthur's intelligence and bravery? Do you 
think Lucy would have cared for him if she had not loved Edgar ? 

5. Do you like Edgar as a man? Explain his conduct toward Lucy in 
Act III. Why didn't Lucy explain ? 

6. Is what Lucy says in Act IV true ? Why does she say it ? What is 
the effect on Henry ? 

7. What was Edgar's purpose in coming to the tombs of his ancestors ? 

The discussion in the class period should by no means be limited 
to the questions assigned. Usually the pupils will raise other 
points of their own accord. 

While time would be lacking for re-reading very many of the 
operas studied, it will be well worth while to do so with Lucia. 
If victrola records are available, it is best to play them at this time, 
the teacher himself reading in translation the words sung. If 
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possible, the records should be played several times on different 
days, since several hearings are required to appreciate fully the 
music. 

Occasionally, to avoid routine, special devices may be used. 
For instance, if several operas are studied it will add variety and 
interest to let the re-reading of one take the form of impromptu 
staging, without scenery or costume. Lucia is especially well 
adapted for this, since it is short and requires very little acting. 
The pupils will best enter into the proper spirit for this if they are 
given the names of famous singers. Some will be assigned to read 
the solo parts, while the rest compose the chorus. This device is 
especially effective if a little time is permitted to elapse between the 
study of the text and the re-reading. It will also furnish a good 
occasion for replaying the records. Or a group of pupils may be 
assigned to work out the staging themselves and present it before 
the class. However, the judicious teacher will avoid overdoing 
this sort of thing, making it the exception rather than the rule. 



